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into a Liberal Government, or making a Government without him,
had been a subject of uneasy speculation among Liberal leaders. He
had kept his own counsel as to whether he would or would not serve,
and many inquirers, including King Edward, had retired baffled from
the attempt to fathom his intentions. To Campbell-Bannerman the
Bodmin speech came as an easy way out of the difficulties which he
foresaw, if he either invited Kosebery or failed to invite him to join
his Government, and he was firm against reopening a question which
Rosebery had answered without being asked. This absolved him
from all blame and at the same time relieved him of the necessity of
accepting as a colleague the brilliant ex-Prime Minister, whose way-
ward and unaccountable temperament was unlikely to adjust itself to
the Radical movement now on the march.
For many months past there had been no question that when the
time came Campbell-Bannerman would form the new Government.
He was the choice of the rank and file of Liberals, and the choice also
of King Edward, who had a great personal liking for him and judged
him to be the most sensible of the Radical leaders. In the previous
summer, when they were both at Marienbad, the King had gone out
of his way to intimate to him that he would receive the royal sum-
mons.1 But there were considerable difficulties when the summons
came. Not a few of his colleagues believed that Balfour's resignation
was a trap, and were strong on the point that if the Liberal party took
office before an election they would transfer the offensive to their
opponents and stand to be attacked instead of attacking the outgoing
Government. Balfour, they said, should be compelled to resume
office and go on to the bitter end, as Gladstone had been in 1873.
In the last week of November, Campbell-Bannerman, being warned
that the time was approaching, took the precaution of collecting the
voices on this subject, and the majority were for declining office till
1 M. Halevy is, I am sure, wrong in thinking that the choice would have
fallen on Lord Spencer if he had not been incapacitated by illness. Greatly
as Lord Spencer was respected, the great majority of Liberals were determined
that Campbell-Bannerman, and no one else, should be Prime Minister, and
King Edward had made it clear that he and no one else would be " sent for."
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